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but one may judge its spirit from two quotations that we may 
allow ourselves. On page 254 we are told "that there can be no 
true doctrine of God which is not based on a true doctrine of 
man." No wonder "Gott" does not attract our plain Entente 
minds! 

Our second quotation, not so popularly expressed, is never- 
theless more than well worth pondering: "For art, as for philoso- 
phy, the End is inseparable from the process of its accomplish- 
ment. The End is not the final stage which succeeds and sup- 
plants its predecessors; it is the meaning or spirit of the whole, 
distilled, as it were, into each individual scene or passage." And 
each "scene" diplomatic and military, in the present World 
Tragedy, proves the truth of our author's words. T. P. B. 



Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels. By Morgan 
Callaway, Professor of English in the University of Texas. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins University Press. 1918. 

Tennyson's Use of the Bible. By Edna Moore Robinson. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins University Press. 

The first volume, forming No. 5 of Hesperia, Studies in English 
Philology, edited by James W. Bright, is restricted to an in- 
vestigation of the Participle and of the Infinitive. Further in- 
stalments, dealing with the subjunctive mood and other syn- 
tactical problems, are promised by the same author. A good 
example of the microscopic, German method of counting and 
tabulating, these present Studies give evidence of that marvelous 
patience and that painful attention to detail which have con- 
tributed so much to modern German efficiency, but which have 
laid a blighting hand on our scholarship, checking in our grad- 
uate students the slightest inclination towards anything like 
aesthetic literary effort. In most of the graduate departments 
of our larger universities scholarship is synonymous only with 
patient drudgery, the ultimate value of the special investiga- 
tion in hand being altogether secondary. In this particular 
instance, Professor Callaway tells us that, as the Lindisfarne 
Gospels is merely an interlinear gloss and in many respects 
a faulty one, a larger question at once presents itself, whether 
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or not such a gloss can give any trustworthy evidence as to 
the normal syntax of the dialect in which it is written. Con- 
cluding that, as the glossator adheres strictly to the Latin orig- 
inal, the text can throw no light on the normal order of words 
in the Northumbrian, the author declares that in the case of 
idioms or of the syntax of any parts of speech in which the 
gloss diverges from its original, the text gives invaluable evi- 
dence as to native usage. "It is hoped," he adds "that the 
studies may prove of interest from an absolute standpoint, the 
more so that they disclose several idioms not known in West- 
Saxon. Among the more noteworthy of these idoms may be 
mentioned the Absolute Participle with an Accusative Subject, 
possibly also with a Nominative Subject; the Infinitive as the 
Object of a Preposition; the Imperative use of the Infinitive; 
and that substitute for the Infinitive which I have ventured to 
nominate the Elliptical Accusative-with-Infinitive Construction. 
Moreover, certain constructions that are only slightly repre- 
sented in West-Saxon, are somewhat frequent in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, as the Inflected Infinitive with an Accusative 
Subject in Objective Clauses and Uninflected Infinitive with 
Accusative Subject in Subjective Clauses." 

All honor to Professor Callaway for his splendid faith, courage, 
persistence, enthusiasm, and accuracy. Let us hope that the 
few grains of truth he has discovered in this dusty desert of a 
Northumbrian gloss may prove of value to modern students of 
a living language. 

Although printed at the Johns Hopkins Press, this second 
brochure bears also the imprint of Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
Gottingen, and is No. 4 of Hesperia, a series of Schriften 
zur englischen Philologie. In other words, the familiar imprint 
"Made in Germany" appears on No. 4 of this series and has 
been removed from No. 5, — a hopeful sign of our future freedom 
from German domination in the realm of scholarship. Aside, 
however, from this outward evidence of our growing indepen- 
dence, this particular study of Miss Robinson's is far removed 
in manner and method from the usual doctor's dissertation. 
In the first place it is interesting, in the second place it has 
personality and some charm of style, and in the last place it was 
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worth doing. "The single attempt is to discover from Tenny- 
son's use of Scripture the successive and orderly stages of his 
artistic and poetic development. Here is a poet who used 
biblical phrases and images in one way in his earliest lines, who 
used them in another way in subsequent poems; and in still 
other ways in productions that were later and later yet. If the 
following pages have any new value it lies in exhibiting the 
orderly development and progress of a great poet's genius by 
showing that progress and development as seen in the successive 
stages of his artistic use of the English Bible. . . . Seen as a 
whole it is a bird's-eye view of the total landscape of a great 
artist's far-stretching career." The study is of interest not only 
in the light it throws on Tennyson's career, but in the conception 
it gives of the religious development of his age. Let us have 
more such dissertations from our budding doctors of philosophy. 

Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Edwin Mims, Professor of English, Vanderbilt University. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1918. 

Among the recent editions of the Modern Student's Library, 
an excellent series of English classics sponsored by the old- 
established house of Scribner, is a new edition of Carlyle's Past 
and Present. The book well measures up to the test set for the 
series, that every volume shall be recognized as essential to a 
liberal education and shall tend to infuse a love for true literature 
and an appreciation of the qualities which cause it to endure. 
The editors of the several volumes have been carefully selected 
with a view to their peculiar fitness for their tasks. The editor 
of this political masterpiece of Carlyle, Dr. Edwin Mims of 
Vanderbilt University, was chosen with special propriety, be- 
cause of his familiarity with the social and economic questions 
which caused the book to be written. He is so well known in the 
realm of American scholarship that it is sufficient to say that his 
Carlyle is one of his best pieces of editorial work. 

Though written in 1843, Past and Present is perhaps the 
most timely and forward-looking essay of the Seer of Chelsea. 
It reads, indeed, like a contemporary treatise on social and indus- 
trial problems. Its message for the present day, for example, is 



